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Roman Fishponds 


ring the Late Republic and Early Empire upper | 


s Romans invested in the building of ponds where 
e quantities of fish, both the rare and the com- 
species, were raised for sale and for private use. 
istment in fishponds was treated by contempo- 
‘Roman writers as a mere indulgence of an 
avagant whim. But the description of Roman 
ponds given by the very authors who disparage 
nm reveals that raising fish was a serious com- 
tial activity. The development of fishponds il- 
rates a genuine commercial enterprise of the 
fans, while the ridicule of fishpond owners be- 
ys the attitude of Roman authors towards a prof- 
le and perhaps vital food-producing industry.’ 
fhe Romans were not the first to raise fish in 
ds. At the beginning of the fifth century B.c., in 
ly, the Agrigentines constructed for their tyrant 
m a fishpond measuring seven stades in circum- 
ence and twenty cubits in depth, through which 
er flowed from the nearby streams (Diod. 11. 
M4; Ath. 12.541e). It was probably from Sicily 

the Romans got the idea,? but pisciculture was 
pb practiced in Egypt, along the banks of the Nile 
fist. Pol. 264c), and the Greeks even had artificial 
Mds (cf. Plin. 8.44), for Aristotle mentions a pond 
‘eel breeding, with plastered bottom and a con- 
hous flow of water (HA 592a2). 


Early Roman Ventures 


cannot be determined exactly when fish were 
tf cultivated by the Romans, but fishponds were 

known at Rome in the late third and early 
Ond century B.c. (Gell. NA 2.20.6; Plaut. Truc. 
‘Poen. 293). Varro says that at some early period 
Romans filled fresh-water ponds and lakes with 
ties of sea-fish that could live in fresh water.® 
@ Veline, Sabatine, Volsinian, and Ciminian lakes 
re used for this purpose (Colum. 8.16.2), all close 
Wmome, the farthest (Volsinian) only about seventy 
ss away. Fresh-water ponds were also built for 
ping fish which had been caught in nearby 
rams (Varro Rust. 3.3.5). 

hme early venture into fish raising was modest 
atro Rust. 3.3.6). It remained for a “following 
leration” (Colum. 8.16.3) to build reservoirs filled 
im sea-water for raising sea-fish, probably shortly 
re the Marsian War (91-88 B.c.), when, Pliny 
8 (9.170), Licinius Muraena “invented” fishponds 
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for all sorts of fish. Since Licinius raised sea-fish* 
in salt-water ponds, he probably did so on a commer- 
cial basis, which must be the innovation Pliny has in 
mind. Licinius Muraena was successful, and soon 
the wealthiest personages of Rome followed his ex- 
ample. Many of the names are famous: L. Marcius 
Philippus,® step-father of the Emperor Augustus; 
L. Sergius Orata,* whose cognomen, like Muraena’s, 
was believed to have been derived from his culti- 
vation of a certain kind of fish; the orator Q. Hor- 
tensius;? L. Licinus Lucullus and his brother M. 
Lucullus ;* and C. Hirrius.°® 

These entrepreneurs must have realized gratifying 
results from their investments, for by the end of the 
Republic pisciculture was an established business 
that attracted many investors. Varro says (Rust. 3.3. 
10) that his generation thrust fishponds out to the 
sea and brought into them whole schools of deep-sea 
fish. Cicero blames the piscinarii of his time for de- 
voting more attention to their fishponds than to the 
condition of the Republic (Att. 1.18; 6.20.3). In 
the next. generation, Horace (Carm. 2.15.3) com- 
plains that soon fishponds will be seen spreading 
wider on all sides than Lake Lucrine. The construc- 
tion and operation of fishponds continued throughout 
the Early Empire, and as late as the fifth century 
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Macrobius speaks of the fishponds at Rome (Sat. 
3.15.7). 

Far from being merely an extravagant fad, the 
Roman fishponds were operated for two earnest 
reasons: (1) commercial, that is, for raising fish in 
large quantities to be sold on the Roman market, 
and (2) private, for supplying the estate residents 
with fresh food and the owner with table delicacies. 
Another use of the ponds, and the one most often 
referred to by Latin authors, was for keeping pet 
fish and even for providing guests with the amuse- 
ment of fishing. But as the large ponds were com- 
partmented to keep separate the different species, it 
was possible for an owner concerned primarily with 
commercial profit to have sections set aside for dis- 
playing tame fish. 


Various Uses for Ponds 


Commercial ponds were used for breeding fish 
(Mart. 10.30.21; Varro Rust. 3.3.4; Plin. 8.44), 
for fattening imported fish before sending them to 
market (Macrob. Sat. 3.15.7), and for keeping a 
supply of fresh fish on hand to fill an order at any 
time (Varro Rust. 3.17.3; Pliny 9. 171). Since Rom- 
ans preferred sea-fish to fresh-water species (with 
rare exceptions), the large commercial ponds were 
usually the salt-water type. Sea-fish were so favored 
that it was said in derision one might as well raise 
frogs as fresh-water fish (Colum. 8.16.5; Varro 
Rust. 3.3.9). Certain salt-water species could also 
be bred in fresh-water ponds, but by the first cen- 
tury B.C. this method was considered unsatisfactory 
for commercial purposes (Varro Rust. 3.3.10; 3. 
17.2), although it was probably a common practice 
in the private ponds. 

Investment in salt-water ponds could not be un- 
dertaken without considerable capital. Varro says 
that they were built at great expense, stocked at 
great expense, and maintained at great expense 
(Rust. 3.17.2). No doubt because their construction 
was so costly, he terms them maritimae piscinae 
nobilium. A notable extreme in the construction of a 
fishpond was the project of Lucullus, who built a 
channel that cost more than a country house, by 
actually cutting through a mountain and letting in 
the sea-water (Plin. 9.170; Varro Rust. 3.17.9). 
Maintenance also required capital. Hirrius spent 
12,000 sesterces for food to feed his fish (Varro Rust. 
3.17.3}, and Hortensius kept an army of fishermen 
to supply his pond-fish with fresh diet (Varro Rust. 
3.17.6). 

In order to realize a profit after such expenditure, 
the installations had to produce fish in great quanti- 
ties. It was probably for this reason that investors, 
according to Varro (Rust. 3.17.3-4), were not con- 
tent with one sea-water pond but went on to build 
rows of them. The production was enormous, if the 
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story is accurate that C. Hirrius was able to provide 
from his fishponds 6,000 fish for the triumphal ban. 
quets of Julius Caesar in 46 and 45 B.c,”” 

That the expense of constructing and operating 
fishponds was a worthwhile investment, rather than 
ostentatious profligacy, is evident from the reported 
sale of the estates of Hirrius and Lucullus. The 
rather small country estate of Hirrius was sold for 
4,000,000 sesterces, and it was bought for such a 
high price because of its fishponds (Plin. 9.171, 
Varro Rust. 3.17.3). In the case of Lucullus’ estate 
the evidence is not clear either about the price or || ‘valued” 
whether the fish or the ponds, or both, were sold, | |ultivatec 
According to Columella (8.16.5), the fishponds were |} A mor 
sold for 400,000 sesterces. This is the price Macro- "J xisted s 
bius (Sat. 3.15.6) reports paid for the fish alone; } omplain 
but Pliny (9.170) says that the fish from Lucullus’ | jgly hac 
ponds sold for 4,000,000 sesterces (the numerals || markets, 
are, of course, similar in appearance). There is no — import fi 
need to resolve this discrepancy. The point is clear : tury afte 
enough: the property of both Hirrius and Lucullus i waters n 
acquired high value because of the fishponds. Al- ‘ wrasse f 
though Latin authors ridicule the owners, the fish- 14 Macrob. 
ponds were recognized as commercially valuable. | Romans 
Columella (8.16.6) states that fishponds are a || ponds. ' 
source of profit which the head of a household can |’ Jyyenal’ 
gain from his country estate, and he advises anyone | ily being 
who has bought either islands or land near the sea 
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wrasse | 

to establish a source of revenue from the sea. | the fish 
J vere rz 

Ponds for Private Use ‘| While t 

Many of the Roman fishponds were not intended || antits 
as a business venture, that is, raising fish for sale, : + oa 


but were built to provide fresh food for the dwellers — 


on the estate. These were generally the less expen- ‘| insuffici 


sively constructed fresh-water ponds, which Varro | iemand 


says were for the common people (apud plebem), ; . 
and were designed for raising fish that had been || t " 
caught near the villa (piscibus nostris villaticis)." || MY 1 


Such ponds, he continues, were not unprofitable, and || Ssh fro 














a single “inland pond” was enough for ordinary | ha 
purposes. pe 
Villas by the sea were commonly furnished with 
fishponds (Stat. Silv. 2.2.29; Mart. 10.30; 3.58) 
which had no commercial purpose. The pond at Thou 
Formiae, described by Martial (10.30), supplied the | Roman 
table with fresh fish that had been raised there, || Teated 
afforded guests the fun of fishing from bed or couch, } even b 
and held pet fish that came when summoned. Several | structi 
sea-water inclosures were usually built comprising — after I 
a complex of ponds, perhaps each section with a | this p 
different purpose.*? Such was the nature of the pond } moral 
into which Vedius Pollio threw clumsy slaves to be | vestor 
eaten alive by lampreys."* It may safely be assumed | (Rust. 
that fish from this section of the pond were not | sums 
afterwards served to Pollio’s guest, the Emperor 


with ¢ 


Augustus. 
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orovide | The explanation of Roman interest in fishponds 
al ban- }yems to be the simple one of commercial gain. 
\tolumella explicitly states (8.16.6) that the reason 
erating | |for constructing a salt-water pond is to derive addi- 
2r than © tonal revenue from the property. Many of the most 
— jppular kinds of imported fish were also raised in 
The © “}nds, indicating a deliberate design to cultivate 
ld for | Nially a fish for which there was an established de- 
such a \nand as a delicacy. An example of this commercial 
9.171; | aploitation is Columella’s recommendation (8.17.8.) 
estate | “that the murry be raised in ponds because it is a 
rice or | ) valued” fish, and that only those fish should be 
e sold, Jaltivated which commanded a high price. 
S were |} A more difficult question to answer is why there 
Macro- |} isted such a demand for pond-bred fish. Juvenal 
alone; | mplains (5.92-96) that the seas off the coast of 
cullus’ "jtaly had been exhausted by the nets of the fish 















merals || markets, and that it was necessary in his time to 
2 is no | import fish from Sicily and Corsica. In the first cen- 
3 clear | tury after Christ an attempt was made to stock the 
icullus p waters near the coast of Campania with the parrot- 
Ss. Al- || wrasse from the eastern Mediterranean (Plin. 9.62; 
e fish- 4 Macrob. Sat. 3.16.10), and not long before then 
luable. || Romans saw the rise of the great commercial fish- 
are a (ponds. Thus, there is apparently a confirmation of 
ld can || Juvenal’s charge that natural resources were speed- 
nyone ‘| ily being exhausted. On the other hand, the parrot- 
he sea || wrasse stocked in Campanian waters and many of 
| the fish raised in ponds, although by no means all, 

were rare species not ordinarily found in Italy. 

| While there may have been some decrease in the 

ended | Wantity of fish found in Italian coastal waters, 
» sale, natural resources were probably not so depleted as 
ellers | Juvenal’s satire implies. If the local supply was 
xpen- || sufficient this may have been because the market 
Varro | demand for fresh fish at all seasons had increased, 
bem), ‘| specially for the esteemed species. Another reason 
been | ior the commercial success of Roman fish cultivation 
cig) || may lie in Columella’s testimony (8.17.15) that a 
2, and ‘ fish from the pond was sold at a much cheaper price 
inary | (Plurimum pretio detrahitur) than one caught in 





+ the open sea. 





with ; 

3.58) Roman Writers’ Scorn 

nd at Though we can admire the business acumen of 
1d the | Roman fishpond owners, the Latin writers invariably 
there, | teated them with scorn. This attitude is shared 
ouch, } ‘ven by Columella, who gives directions for con- 
veral | structing, stocking, and maintaining fishponds only 
rising after he has made it clear that he does not condone 
ith a | this practice, which he terms a blunting of man’s 
pond | moral sense (Colum. 8.16.6). Varro calls the in- 
tobe | vestor in salt-water porids no better than a fop 
umed | (Rust. 3.3.9; retold by Colum. 8.16.4). Enormous 
e not | sums involved in building fishponds are reported 
peror with an air of derision, and the serious commercial 





(Concluded on page 43) 
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Cicero’s Quotation Accuracy in His Letters 


A study of Cicero’s accuracy in quoting Greek and 
Latin authors in his letters has been made by W. 
Dammann. Commenting upon his search for mis- 
takes on the part of Cicero, Dammann writes: 


. .. Nos non omnia eius modi peccata et errata detegere 
posse doleo, quia saepe versus non nisi apud Ciceronem servati 
sunt. At ubi in epistulis talia unuovexd duaptjpara inveni, 
semper familiarissima epistula erat aut ad Atticum aut ad 
Quintum data. Hos habeo locos: 
Illud vero, quod a puero adamaram: 
mtoAdov dgvotevery xai tneiooyov Eupevae GAdwv. 
Apud Homerum aiéy scriptum est pro zodddy. Praeterea 
Cicero erravit A VII 3.10: 
‘Mercator hoc addebat, captam e Sunio,’ 
sed apud Terrentium (Eun. 114 sq.) est: 
‘Mercator hoc addebat, e praedonibus, 
Unde emerat, se audisse abreptam e Sunio.’2 


Two Alleged Errors 


These are the only two instances in which Dam- 
mann definitely charges Cicero with being guilty of 
error. It would seem, however, that the possibility 
exists that even in these two instances Cicero did 
not err. The use of sztoddoy instead of aiéy could be 
justified on the ground that Cicero may have desired 
to express the idea contained in woddéy rather than 
aigy. This would not be out of character for him 
because he does upon occasion display his facility in 
deliberately changing a word of a quotation for the 
purpose of rendering the citation appropriate to the 
context. An outstanding example of this technique 
is found in the following: 


Res odiosa et aliena nostris aetatibus et incerto exitu 
belli, et nescio quo pacto tibi ego possum, mihi tu dicere: 
Ttéxvov eusy, ov toe dédorat noleunia Eoya, 
GAda od y’ iveodevta petéoxeo Eoya Adyowo (Att. 14.13.2). 


Now let us consider the verse as it is found in the 
Ilias, where Zeus speaks to Aphrodite: 

ov tot, téxvov éudv, dédotat nodeunia Eoya, 

GAAa ov y’ iveoderta wetéoxeo Eoya yauo.o, 

tavra 3’ “Aont 00m xai ’AOnvn navra wednoes (Il. 5.428). 
To quote this verse to Atticus as it appears in Jlias 
would not have point here. Cicero, however, is 
aware that by substituting Aéyoro for yayuoro he can 
get across his aversion to the arts of war, and the 
realization that he and Atticus are more suited to 
making speeches. Thus we see that, if Cicero could 
make so bold a change as Adyouo for yaporo, he could 
conceivably have substituted woddAéy for aiéyv. 

In regard to the verse in which, according to 
Dammann, Cicero committed his second mistake, it 
is obvious that there are some striking differences 
between the verse as given by Cicero and the original 
words in the Eunuchus. All the words which occur 
between addebat and abreptam are omitted in the 
Ciceronian version, and captam is substituted for 
abreptam. Yet even here the possibility that Cicero 
did not err must be faced. We know that upon occa- 
sion, in the letters, the first few words of a quotation 
are supplied and the recipient of the epistle fills in 
what is left. Now, if this liberty were taken, would 
it not be within the bounds of reasonableness that 
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Cicero could, after having given the first few words, 
omit intervening words but quote the final few? The 
insertion of captam could well be explained as due 
to the intention to render the meaning of the verse, 
but not, in this instance, to quote it exactly. Indeed, 
Dammann has pointed out that the minor discrepan- 
cies between the quotations of Thucydides (Att. 
10.8.7), Plato (Att. 9.13.4.), and their respective 
originals is due to the fact that Cicero was not 
quoting these passages word for word, but in a 
general way.’ Accordingly, what Dammann consid- 
ered to be true in the case of the citations from Plato 
and Thucydides could easily hold for the verse from 
the Eunuchus. This view is further confirmed by the 
circumstance that captam and abreptam have a com- 
mon basic meaning: “to seize.” Hence the essential 
significance is unaltered. 


A Further Quotation in Cicero 

In the same letter to Atticus, there is further evi- 
dence that Cicero in this epistle was quoting in a 
general way, and in all probability did not look up 
his quotations in a book. Just above the citation: 

Mercator hoc addebat, captam e Sunio (Att. 7.3.10), 
there occurs another citation from the same play, the 
Eunuchus: 


Heri aliquot adulescentuli coiimus in Piraeum 
(Att. 7.3.10). 


Cicero quotes this verse to support his own opinion 
that Piraeus is a place and not a town, and, conse- 
quently, that the preposition in should govern it. 
Now, if Cicero intended to quote exactly in this 
letter, he would certainly do so in substantiating a 
philological point. However, in this case, we find 
that the verse in question in the Eunuchus reads: 

Heri aliquod adulescentuli coiimus in Piraeo (Kun. 539). 

There are two discrepancies between this verse as 
it reads in the Eunuchus and as Cicero cites it. This 
is extremely striking when we reflect on the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of Cicero and also on the fact that 
he was discussing a grammatical point. The only 
conclusion seems to be that he was quoting in a 
general way, and was probably attempting only to 
show that the preposition in was used by Terence, 
thereby indicating that Piraeus was a place. Further 
support lies in the fact that this letter was written 
in the mountain country of Trebula where Cicero 
would not have access to a library. It seems clear, 
then, that in this letter he either was undertaking to 
quote exactly from memory, in which case he would 
be guilty of inaccuracy, or was merely citing in a 
general way. The latter alternative seems to be the 
more reasonable, in view of the fact that in no other 
letter do we find such striking discrepancies as in 


this one. Paul John Armleder 


Georgetown University 
NOTES 


1 W. Dammann, Cicero Quo Modo in Epistulis Sermonem 
Hominibus, Quos Appellat, et Rebus, Quas Tangit, Accom- 
modaverit (Gryphiae 1910). 


2 Ibid. 58-59. 3 Ibid. 61. 
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Cocceius and Cumae 


Even the casual visitor to the region of Cumae, 


hallowed in the sixth book of Vergil’s Aeneis, jg 
bound to be impressed by one feature of the country- 
side which has not received immortality from the 


of which one cuts through the acropolis of Cumae 


and Avernus with Baiae. There is, perhaps, no real 
reason why Vergil should have mentioned them, for ~ 
they were part of the great military complex which 


mighty base for a navy at Misenum, supported by 


cal or religious interest. It can, however, cause ad- 
miration, to which Vergil gave expression in 
Georgica 2.161-164: 


An memorem portus Lucrinoque addita claustra 
atque indignatum magnis stridoribus aequor, 

Iulia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso 
Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur aestus Avernis? 


The Tunnels and Vergil’s N etherworld 


Yet perhaps Vergil does not completely ignore 
these tunnels. In Aeneis 6, he remarks that the en- 
trance to the underworld, on the shores of Lake 
Avernus, was a great cave—spelunca alta fuit 
(237) —and that the Sibyl and Aeneas plunged into 
this—antro se immisit aperto (262). But, at least 
at the present day, there is no cave on the slopes of 
Avernus, and the change in the outline of the lake 
resulting from volcanic activity and the heaving-up 
of Monte Nuovo on the southeast side (in the six- 
teenth century) probably did not affect the area of 
the steepest slopes, where the entrance must have 
been. Vergil surely has this steepness in mind when 
he writes facilis descensus Averno:/.... sed 
revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras,/ 
hos opus, hic labor est (126-129). The only openings 
to be seen on the slopes are the entrances of the two 
tunnels; it is pleasing to think that Vergil was able 
to use those examples of massive engineering in his 
epic. 

Agrippa’s grandiose plans were executed by a man 
who must surely rank as one of the greatest Roman 
architects and engineers. We know the names of 
relatively few of the men who were responsible for 
Rome’s great building achievements (Domitian’s 
architect, Rabirius, and Trajan’s Apollodorus, easily 
come to mind, as well as the emperor Hadrian) ; yet, 
in spite of the absence of many rivals, Cocceius 1s 
unknown to many students of classical antiquity. 
Of his life, we know very little; an inscription, 
belonging to the temple of Augustus in Puteoli (the 
modern Pozzuoli, about half-way between Naples 
and Cumae), tells us that his full name was L. 
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 cocceius Auctus, and that he was a freedman of two 
nen, Lucius Cocceius and Gaius Postumius.? This 








Cumae, || information alone, and this is all we have about 
veis, ig "\him personally, would gain him nothing more than 
untry- mention in a prosopography, but his fame endures 












om the "| in his work. 
ae : The Tunnels and Strabo 
vernus | According to Strabo (Geog. 5.4.5), he made the 
no real | tunel under Posilippo, through which the Via Pute- 
m, for ‘joana passed, as well as the one from Avernus to 
which _, /umae. Strabo, however, makes no mention of the 
1e war | two other tunnels. The purpose of the three Cu- 
ting q | maean ones evidently was to permit easy and rapid 
ted by | passage between the army at the acropolis and the 
and a | navy at Misenum, by way of the naval works in 
nologi- Avernus. The great cave in the acropolis, which for 
se ad- | ong was considered the grotto of the Sibyl, was 
on in | continued by Cocceius through the remainder of the 
hill; its new opening was on a line with the tunnel 
’ through Monte Grillo, which emerges on a slope of 
Avernus. The latter is about two-thirds of a mile 
2 lng, and wide enough for two carts to pass; since 
the last war, it has been closed to pedestrians, for 
the Italians have not yet bothered to remove muni- 
ignore | tions which had been stored there. On the opposite 
he en- | Side of the lake, the third tunnel cuts through the 
Lake | hill that divides Avernus and Baiae; much shorter 
. fuit || than its mate, it has certainly had much more re- 
into | town, since it too was for long pointed out as the 
‘east | Sibyl’s grotto, and is still so honored by popular 
Des of legend. Legend is interesting, and often tends to 
» lake obscure facts, but no legend should here be per- 
ng-up mitted to conceal the great achievement of a truly 
e six- great builder. 
ea, of Herbert W. Benario 
have Sweet Briar College 
when NOTES 
1 CIL X 1614. 2 See, for discussion, the short article by 
. sed Fabricius and Stein in RE IV (1901) 129, as well as A. 
vras,/ Maiuri, The Phlegraean Fields (La Libreria dello Stato, 
nings Rome, 1947) passim. 
e two 
- able Perhaps the most impressive of the secondary per- 
n his sonages in the Aeneid is Evander, as he appears in 
the dignity of his simple state in the eighti Book, 
— and in the dignity of his great sorrow in the eleventh. 
wash Pallas and Lausus, Nisus and Euryalus, afford occa- 
sa sions for pathetic situations, rather than perform 
e for any part affording scope for the display of character. 
ian’s The romantic career of Camilla interests us; and she 
asily has the further attraction to modern readers of re- 
yet, Minding them of a martial heroine of actual his- 
ue tory: but we scarcely recognize in the vivid delinea- 
uity. tion of her deeds those complex elements which in 
sa their union form a whole character for our imagina- 
( the tions, whether in the representations of literature or 
ples our experience of life.—W. Y. Sellar, The Roman 


5 L Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil. 
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Latin and Medical Schools 


In 1944 I wrote to the deans of six university 
Schools of Law and nine university Schools of Medi- 
cine, with reference to their requirements in Latin 
and modern foreign languages. My main purpose 
was to ascertain the relative importance they as- 
signed to Latin among the languages deemed useful 
in legal and medical training. 

My expectation was that the men of law would be 
practically unanimous in upholding Latin, and that 
there would be much mildness and uncertainty, not 
to say indifference, concerning it, among the leaders 
of training in the medical profession. The results, 
which I incorporated in “Latin, Law, and Medicine” 
(The Educational Forum [January 1945]), were 
about as I had anticipated. 


Three Enthusiasts 


I quoted from three of my medical school corre- 
spondents who showed enthusiasm for Latin. Here 
are some brief excerpts: 

From Johns Hopkins: “TI think that high-school 
students ought to have the opportunity to study all 
three languages (French, German, Latin), and if 
they expect to go to college should be required to 
study all three.” 

From Harvard: “. . . medical and scientific writ- 
ing are not very good; it is the opinion of a good 
many of us that Latin offers a better training in the 
theory and practice of language as an instrument 
of expression than English does.” 

From Tulane: “I believe with you that Latin is 
practically an indispensable basis for fine English, 
and that it should be intelligently studied in high 
school as well as in college, in order for the student 
to profit most by this study. . . . I would go so far 
as to make the study of Latin in both high school and 
college an absolute requirement for entrance into 
medical school.” 

Six Others 

I did not quote from the remaining six letters, but 
have thought that there might be some importance 
in presenting their general tenor now. The senti- 
ments expressed will not bring cheer to believers in 
Latin as a basis for English-language ability, anc 
therefore for all other elements of our intellectual 
training, but still it is useful to know from authori- 
tative sources just what those sentiments have been, 
as a reliable indication of what they are today. 

From Chicago: “For the duration of the war Ger- 
man or French, formerly required for admission to 
this medical school, are not required. They are rec- 
ommended (German preferred). Latin has not been 
required for admission for a good many years... . 
My personal opinion would be that medical prepara- 
tion will be better if Latin is taken in the high school, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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EDITORIAL 





Latin and English—New Alliance 

The value of Latin for English has long been em- 
phasized by the proponents of Latin study, and this 
claim remains one of the readiest arguments that 
Latinists possess in their efforts to explain to stu- 
dents and to the public at large the advisability of 
enrollment within their ranks. There is the further 
advantage that this value is constant in all levels of 
the Latin program—from its beginnings in element- 
ary or secondary school on into collegiate and even 
graduate work. And it is an advantage readily rec- 
ognized and enthusiastically approved by many edu- 
cators and non-academic commentators outside the 
classical field itself. 

In a preceding issue (CB 35 [January 1959] 33), 
a contribution from the Reverend Raymond Victor 
Schoder, S.J., of West Baden College, appeared un- 
der the title “Greek Studies for English Doctoral 
Candidates.” It embodied generous quotations from 
a Committee Report of the College English Associa- 
tion, as formulated by Professor Alvan S. Ryan, 
proposing, in reference to the foreign language re- 
quirement for the doctorate, “that for the usual re- 
quirement of two or three languages” there “be 
substituted the requirement of one language and 
literature. Generally it will be Greek, Latin, French, 
or German.” The recommendation, of course, had 
to do with the doctorate in English. Emphasis was 
laid on the importance of work in Greek or Latin 
in these languages themselves, rather than in Eng- 
lish translations. 

An approach to the linking of English and Latin 
on the secondary level has been called to the atten- 
tion of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN by Professor Wil- 
liam R. Tongue, of the University of Oklahoma, edi- 
tor of the Classical Newsletter distributed by the 
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University’s department of classics. Mr. Tongue is q 


a member of the English-Latin Coordinating Com. 


mittee, set up in the state through action by Mr. i 
John Murphy, president in 1957 of the Oklahoma © 
| illustrat 


Teachers of English Council, “to study the benefits 
of and possibilities for coordinating the studies of 
English and Latin.” Miss Colleen Kivlehen, of Eq. 
mond High School, and Miss Audrie Alberts, of 
Northwest Classen High School, both contribute 
notes to the December 1958 number of Mr. Tongue’s 
Classical Newsletter and deal enthusiastically with 
the experiment. 
Miss Alberts writes, in part: 


. . . I had long fancied the advantages of combining the 
study of English and Latin because I was always teaching 
so much English in my Latin classes and so much Latin in 
my English classes. However, it was not until last year that 
I was given an opportunity to try it, and I am continuing 
the experiment this year with another ninth-grade group, 
They are enrolled in what is called on the schedule English. 
Latin. We have designated the first part as time for specific 
English study; yet so closely are the subjects correlated that 
often the question is asked, “Is this English or is it Latin?” 


Many will recall a day, of course, when members 
of the private high schools especially favored the 
“class teacher” over the “departmental teacher.” A 
“class teacher” might often handle secondary Greek, 
Latin, and English with the same group and thus 
pass with ease from one language and literature to 
another, stressing relationships and illustrating in- 
terchanges. Many of the gains from such a system 
are seemingly being revived and reinterpreted in the 
Oklahoma Experiment. 

Three significant phases of the undertaking call 
for underscoring: (1) the initiating impetus seems 
to have come from an English rather than from a 
classics group; (2) the experiment is being handled 


apparently with the full approval and benediction. 


of school administrators; (3) the planning and com- 
mittee work is a joint enterprise of English and 
classics teachers. 

Perhaps the same sort of thing is being done, less 
formally, in other parts of the country, just as it is 
commonly done by capable teachers of Latin as part 
of their accepted regimen of instruction. But it is 
heartening to see the full-scale effort which is being 
so courageously attempted in Oklahoma; equally 
stimulating it is to envision in it that urgently need- 
ful alliance of English and Latin that can be s0 
mutually beneficial to both disciplines—just as 4 
united and common front of all language study, En- 
glish and foreign, ancient and modern, would be an 
inestimable boon to each of the separate languages 
involved and to the cause of education generally. 
Ours are days, in the languages, of unification, not 
of division. That unification must be a tocsin and 
a call. 

The Oklahoma Experiment is a welcome venture. 
Surely classicists and all other friends of language 
study will watch its progress with eager interest. 


—W. C. K. 
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| Roman Fishponds 
: (Concluded from page 39) 


| purpose of fish cultivation is obscured by anecdotes 
' jlustrating the idiosyncrasies of the pond owners. 

There are so many examples of ridicule of the fish- 
pond owners that it would be tedious to recount them 
al. A few are illustrative of the rest. Pompey 
goftingly called Lucullus a “Xerxes in a Roman 
toga,” because he cut through a mountain to bring 
_ya-water to his ponds (Plin. 9.170). The orator 
Hortensius is derided for sending to Puteoli, a dis- 
tance of about four miles from his villa, to buy fish 
for dinner, although he had built fishponds at great 
expense (Varro Rust. 3.17.5). The implication is 
that he was too fond of the fish in his ponds to eat 
them himself. Deliberate distortion is apparent in 
the ridicule of Hortensius for throwing preserved 
fsh products into his ponds (Varro Rust. 3.17.7)— 
actually, this was the correct food for pond-fish, as 
recommended by Columella (8.17.13-14). Even puns 
were employed against Hortensius. It was said to be 
easier to borrow, and keep, his fancy carriage mules 
(mulas) than to take a surmullet (mullum) from his 
pnds (Varro Rust. 3.17.7-8). Cicero also ignored 
the true value of fishponds and jeered at the owners 
as piscinarium Tritones (Att. 2.9.77), who fancied 
themselves gods because they had fish that came to 
them when called (Att. 2.1.7). 

The fact that some of the ponds held pet fish 
sems to have blinded the Roman authors to the 
serious purpose of fish cultivation. Stories are told 
of owners who wept over the death of favorite fish, 
or who adorned fish with earrings and neck bands.** 
The trained fish at Formiae are given as much atten- 


‘ tin by Martial (10.30.22) as the other fish there 


that were bred for fresh food. 

This attitude towards a profitable and important 
food-producing activity can perhaps be explained as 
an objection to upper-class Romans’ (the only ones 





+ 





mentioned by name as fishpond owners) engaging 
in the business of raising fish. Although fishing as a 
sport was socially acceptable and practiced even by 
Roman emperors, the business of fishing was con- 
sidered degrading.*® The distinction between catch- 
ing fish to sell and raising fish to sell was evidently 
suspect. Another explanation of the attitude to- 
wards fishponds is to be found in an opinion ex- 
pressed by Columella (8.16.1) : raising aquatic crea- 
tures on dry land was seemingly a perversion of 
farming practice and thus unnatural (alienissimum 
wricultoribus putem—quid enim tam contrarium est 
quam terrenum fluvido?). 

The Roman authors either did not fully realize or 
did not consider significant the real effect of the 
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fishponds: the supply of fresh fish, including some 
of the most popular species, was increased, and the 
price of fresh fish was reduced. 
Thomas H. Corcoran 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
NOTES 


1 Most of the information comes from three sources: Varro 
Rust. 3; Columella 8; and Pliny the Elder 9 (citations of 
“Pliny” are to Pliny the Elder’s Historia Naturalis). Other 
authors of the general period, Martial, Horace, Aulus Gellius, 
et al., supply valuable bits of data, as do the writers of earlier 
and later times, such as Athenaeus and Macrobius. Useful 
secondary sources are: Georges Lafaye, PW, s.v. “Vivarium”; 
K. Schneider, PW, s.v. “Piscina”; and Joachim Marquardt, 
Privatleben der Romer (Leipzig 1886) 433-435. Zoological 
identifications have been taken from D’Arcy W. Thompson, 
A Glossary of Greek Fishes (Oxford 1947) and E. de Saint- 
Denis, Le vocabulaire des animaux marins en Latin classique 
(Paris 1947). 2M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World (Oxford 1941) II 1193, says that 
raising fish in ponds, as part of the other activities of the 
villatica pastio, was probably first begun in the Hellenistic 
World in the neighborhood of Alexandria, Pergamon, and 
Carthage. 3 In his discussion of the development of farming, 
Varro Rust. 3.3.4, tells that raising fish in fresh-water ponds 
was the third stage in the practice of breeding animals on 
the farm. He explains that this is the farm activity of pre- 
serving creatures during their period of gestation and up 
to the time of birth; and when they are born rearing and 
fattening them for market. Rostovtzeff (supra, n. 2) points 
out that Varro took his discussion from Hellenistic sources. 
Nevertheless, Varro’s statements show that (1) fresh-water 
ponds antedated the salt-water type, and (2) fish were often 
bred and raised in the ponds, not just stored there. 4 Rais- 
ing the murry (muraena), a sea-fish, was carried out so 
extensively by this L. Licinius, grandfather of the consul for 
62 B.c., that it supposedly earned him the cognomen Muraena 
(Macrob. Sat. 3.15.2, on the authority of Varro Rust. 3.3.10). 
But on this Schneider (supra, n. 1) says: den Beinamen 
Murena hat dagegen schon der Vater des Bennanten getragen. 
5 Plin. 9.170; Varro Rust. 3.8.9; Colum. 8.16.8. 6 Varro 
Rust, 3.3.10; Colum. 8.16.5; Cic. ap. Non. 184.13; Val. Max. 
9.1.1.; Macrob. Sat. 3.15.3. Orata raised the gilthead or 
dorada (aurata) in salt-water ponds. 7 Varro Rust. 3.3.10; 
3.17.5-9; Macrob. Sat. 3.15.6. 8 Varro Rust. 3.3.10; 3.17.8; 
Plin. 9.170; Colum. 8.16.5; Macrob. Sat. 3.15.6; Plut. Lue. 
39.38. 9 Plin. 9.171; Varro Rust. 3.17.8; Macrob. Sat, 3.15.10. 
10 Plin. 9.171; Macrob. Sat. 3.15.10. Varro Rust. 3.17.8, gives 
the figure at 2,000. According to Pliny, Hirrius would not 
accept money for the fish, a gesture that was no doubt 
politic as well as magnanimous. 11 G. Goetz (Teubner 1929) 
prints pisci[ni]bus for piscibus. I think that in the context 
Varro simply means “fish caught near our villas” (cf. Varro 
Rust. 3.8.5; 3.8.2), that is, local fish in contrast to the sea- 
fish, which were often imported species, raised in salt-water 
ponds. It is tempting to translate piscibus nostris villaticis 
as “fish for our villas” (that is, for consumption by estate 
personnel, not for sale in the market), but no supporting 
evidence can be found. 12 Lafaye (supra, n. 1) gives repro- 
ductions (fig. 7559-7560) of two glass urns, dating from the 
time of Nero, which are engraved with representations of 
Roman fishponds. One of them shows compartments resem- 
bling an artist’s paint-box. This is precisely the comparison 
Varro makes (Rust. 3.17.4): each compartment where the 
artist keeps his colors corresponds to one of the compartments 
in a fishpond, where the different species are kept. 13 Plin. 
9.77; Sen. Ira 3.40; Clem. 1.18; Tert. De Pallio 4; Dio Cass. 
54.23. 14 Cf., for example, Plin. 9.172; Macrob. Sat. 3.15.4; 
Plut. SA 976a; Ael. NA 8.4. 15 It is a commonplace in 
classical literature that fishing is ignoble because it involves 
trickery and deceit (cf. Ov. Fast. 6.173-174; Met. 15.101, 146; 
Plut. SA 9.965f-966b; Pl. Leg. 7.828e; Soph. 219), but on 
fishing as a respectable sport, see Pliny the Younger Ep. 
9.7.4; Mart. 10.30,18; 1.55.9; 3.58.27; Plut. Ant. 28.3-4. For 
emperors fishing, see Suet. Aug. 83; Opp. Hal. 1.65. Never- 
theless, the banausic occupation of professional fishing was 


disreputable; cf. the treatise of Ludovig Bunsmann, De 
Piscatorum in Graecorum atque Romanorum Litteris Usu 
(Monasterii Guestafalorum 1919). 


Latin and Medical Schools 
(Continued from page 41) 
and German if possible somewhere in the prepara- 
tion.” 

From California: “. .. the admission require- 
ments of the Medical School were changed recently 
so that a student will be accepted with a reading 
knowledge of any modern foreign ianguage... . 
Latin has never been required.” 

From Texas: There is certainly no reason for 
Latin as a required pre-medical subject. It has great 
cultural value, and if some high-school Latin has 
already been taken, a premedic student might find 
college Latin helpful. On the other hand, from the 
strictly technical requirements of medicine, it would 
be much wiser for him to have a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge of German or French or Spanish. 
Perhaps now we might even begin to give some at- 
tention to Russian.” 

From Virginia: “. . . Insofar as I am informed 
regarding the views of premedical student advisers, 
I am of the opinion that they feel the chief value of 
Latin is cultural and as a basis for French, Spanish, 
and Italian. For the purpose of being a basis for a 
more steady understanding of many medical terms I 
am of opinion that high-school Latin is sufficient. It 
is now generally held by medical educators that 
available time for language studies in the premedical 
curriculum should be devoted to French, German, 
and Spanish. I am in full agreement with this opin- 
ion. These languages have practical value for medi- 
cal men, especially those interested in teaching and 
research.” 

From Michigan: “Three years ago the Medical 
School of the University of Michigan dropped the 
Latin requirement for admission to the study of 
medicine. A great many medical schools in this 
country have done likewise. This should suffice to 
indicate the several faculties’ attitude toward the 
need for Latin in the medical profession. 

“We require two years of College German, French, 
or Spanish. Of the three foreign languages I am 
somewhat inclined to favor German.” 

From Pennsylvania: “. . . We used to think that 
a knowledge of French or German would enable a 
man to read foreign medical literature as a student 
and later as a doctor. ... Abstracts of foreign 
medical articles can be found now in our journals, 
and my impression is that few practicing physicians 
read foreign literature. 

“We have had a few students who had no Latin 
at all, and they did not seem to suffer from this lack. 
... I really feel that for most doctors today the 
study of French or German or Latin is of greater 
cultural value than of practical value. But I do feel 
that for the doctor who is going into academic or 
research work a reading knowledge at least of 


sé 
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French and especially of German is certainly advis. — 


able, and I think more valuable than Latin.” 


Some Reflections 





The suggestion that culture is “east” while prac. __ ,i 
ticality is “west,” and that therefore they are not to © 
be expected to meet, and to enhance and complement |; 
one another in the total aspect of a physician’s life, _ 


will doubtless appear to the reader of this as totally 
unacceptable. Is it not well that a properly-condi- 


without grievous strain, on a variety of subjects? 
The circumstance reported above from Harvard 
that “medical and scientific writing in this country 


lacks the particular culture of thorough upbringing 
in language feeling and mechanics to make such 
writing impressive and effective iu the estimation of 
critical readers at home and abroad. Many of our 
physicians appear pathetically at sea when they 
make their rare, desperate efforts to break their 
bonds by the writing of something outside the realms 
of prescriptions and statistics. 


The ruling out of Latin on the grounds of lack of © 


time is quite the common practice among impatient, 
non-expert handlers of English and “guides” to 
American education. Unfortunately for our chances 
in the competition for language adequacy, other 
great western nations do not adopt that view or take 
that course. Rather than sacrifice the essentials of 
language education, they get along unmurmuringly 
without our year-long in-school sports excitement, 
our marching bands, the proliferated “clubs,” and 
the other extra-curricular impediments which we not 
only tolerate, but demand. 


More Recent Thou ghts 


Since the above was written, there has appeared 
in Time ({December 15, 1958] 49), under the head- 
ing of “Medical and Liberal Arts,” a collection of 
opinions of the deans of some of our most important 
university schools of medicine on what should be 
the major previous studies of their applicants for ad- 
mission.t A report from Harvard along the same 
lines, issued by the Director of the Office of Tests, 
is also included. Here are in brief the sentiments: 

‘Harvard: “Medical schools have become increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of liberal arts back- 
grounds.” Michigan: “does not particularly care 
what student’s major is,” so long as he meets the sci- 
ence requirements. Pennsylvania: “The School pays 
no attention to majors . . . is interested in the man, 
and how he handled his courses.” Chicago: “Prefer- 
ence has swung toward humanities majors.” Johns 
Hopkins: “The old unconcern for liberal arts has 
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vanished. We want a man to be intellectually ma- 
ture, and we recognize that he cannot attain that 
: ‘status taking nothing but science courses.” 

~ Can one read “Latin” between these lines, which 
mildly deal with generalities and anonymities im- 
"plicit in the terms, “liberal arts” and “the humani- 
ties’? It does not appear so; and only when direct 


: gssertions of specific preparational needs are forth- 


} ming do the real scope and purpose of schemes for 
educational providence and emancipation appear. 

The thought that Latin goes with English, and 
therefore with all higher learning, and that there- 
fore the fulness of a self-maturing education re- 
quires it, can find no concrete encouragement here. 
latin is evidently still beneath the verge in general 
“medical” thinking. 

We probably do not have in the above instances a 
case Of failure to mention Latin springing from 
appeasement or defeatist notions, or from a prudent 
wish not to appear behind the times in an up-to- 
datist, mechanistic society, but rather the sincerity 
jand serenity of individuals fer whom Latin really 
does not appear on the intellectual horizon. 

Indeed, when not even the professional English 
journals, or the various modern foreign language 
professional writings (or high-placed advisers like 
Dr. James B. Conant, with all their conscientious 

efforts at promotion of modern language study) re- 
| veal any attention whatsoever to the time-proven 
‘ place of Latin in the schools, how can we blame 
| severely on this score our medical guides? How shall 
_ they believe in that of which they have not heard, 
and are hearing, nothing? 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 





A. M. Withers 


NOTE 
1 See also “Classics in Premedical Education,” CW 52 
(December 1958) 98, quoting a letter from Miss Ellen 


tiation of American Medical Colleges, submitted by Miss C. 
Eileen Donoghue. 





Goethe’s Wanderers Nachtlied II Latinized 


Uber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipteln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch: 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur! Balde 
Ruhest du auch. 
—Johann Wolfgang Goethe 


Immota silvis iam folia omnibus, 
Nulli volucres arboribus canent; 
Montes silescunt. Opperire: 
Mox venit et quies ista demum. 











Bellarmine College Thomas Morrissey, S.J. 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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Breviora 


Deaths among Classicists, II 


Ernst L. Abrahamson, acting chairman of the department 
of classics at Washington University, Saint Louis, died sud- 
denly at his home on December 18, 1958, at the age of fifty- 
two years. Born in Berlin and a graduate of the University 
of Prague, he had taught in France and Italy and at Saint 
John’s College in Annapolis before coming to Washington 
University in 1949. He is survived by his wife, Edith, and 
two sons. 

Mary L. Breene, retired in 1939 as a teacher in Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died on November 20, 
1958, at the age of eighty-two. A native of Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania, she had been active in The Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, serving as president of the latter organization in 
1929-1930. She is survived by a sister, Miss Sarah Breene, 
also of Pittsburgh. 

Norman Wentworth DeWitt, a life member and past 
president of the American Philological Association, and past 
president of The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, died on September 30, 1958, twelve days after his 
eighty-second birthday. Emeritus professor of Latin at 
Victoria College, Toronto, since 1944, where he had held also 
administrative posts, he had taught at various American 
institutions as well. His scholarly interests included Latin 
semantics, Epicureanism, and world history. His son, Norman 
Johnston DeWitt, has been professor of classics and chair- 
_— of the department at the University of Minnesota since 
1949. 

James F.. Hosic, emeritus professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, died in January 1959 at 
eighty-eight years. He was a founder in 1910 of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, In the earlier stages of his 
long career he had taught Latin and English at the Nebraska 
State Normal School in Peru. 

Casper John Kraemer, Jr., professor of classics and 
archaeology at Washington Square College since 1930, died on 
November 5, 1958, at sixty- three years. A life member of the 
American Philological Association and a past editor of The 
Classical Weekly (now The Classical World), he had wide 
scholarly interests; among them were Horace, papyrology, 
and the influence of the classics in English literature. He is 
survived by his wife and by a sister, Mrs, Catherine Lynn. 

Roy H. Lanphear, professor of Greek and Latin for thirty 
years at Dartmouth College and a member of the American 
Philological Association since 1928, died at the College in- 
firmary on January 25, 1959. He was fifty-seven years of age. 

Robert J. Leslie, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, a member of 
the American Philological Association since 1947, died on 
March 19, 1958. 

Albert George Conway Maitland, on the classics staff of 
Washington Square College, New York University, and a 
member of the American Philological Association since 1947, 
died on October 9, 1958. 

Arthur Patch McKinlay, since 1941 emeritus professor of 
Latin, University of California at Los Angeles, died on 
September 7, 1958, at eighty-seven years. He was eulogized 
at the December 7, 1958, meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Pacific States (of which he was a past president), 
Southern Section, by Professor Herbert B. Hoffleit, a depart- 
mental colleague. Likewise a past president of the Philologi- 
cal Association of the Pacific Coast, he had had many schol- 
arly interests, including Boethius, Cicero, Arator, and alco- 
holic problems in ancient times. 

Alexander Hamilton Rice, emeritus professor of Latin at 
Boston University since 1942, and former head of the depart- 
ment with which he had been associated for some forty years, 
died on December 12, 1958, at the age of eighty-one. A past 
president of The Classical Association of New England, he 
taught at Yale University for three years after his retire- 
ment. His interests included especially Roman history. His 
wife, Miriam, and four sons survive him. 

The Reverend Francis L. Rozsély, S.P., of the Queen of 
Pious Schools College, Washington, D. C., a member of the 
American Philological Association since 1949, died on Febru- 
ary 18, 1957. His interests included the Hellenic elements in 
Saint Augustine. 

Marcus Donald Campbell Tait, of the classics staff at 
University College, Toronto, a member of the American 
Philological Association since 1949, died on July 23, 1958. 

James Miller Heron Watson, of Fort-les Bains, Amélie- 
les-Bains, Pyrénées Orientales, France, a member of the 
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American Philological Association since 1958, died on Febru- 
ary 3, 1957. 

Lillian May Wilson, of Delafield, Wisconsin, a member of 
the American Philological Association since 1943, died on 
June 12, 1957. A graduate of the University of Chicago 
(1917 and 1918), with the doctorate at The Johns Hopkins 
University (1924), she was interested in textiles and clothing 
of the classical period and in textiles from ancient Egypt. 
Her work The Roman Toga (Baltimore 1924) was a signal 
contribution on this much discussed article of attire. 

Editor’s Note: For help in these obituary notices, thanks 
are due to various persons, especially the following: Professor 
Claude W. Barlow, secretary-treasurer, CANE; Professor H. 
W. Benario, Sweet Briar College; Mrs. Louise M. J. Jones, 
secretary-treasurer, CAPS, Southern Section; Professor Saul 
Levin and the Washington University Office of Information; 
Professor James W. Poultney, secretary-treasurer of APA, 
and his 1958 Secretary’s Report; Professor Edward A. Robin- 
son, editor of CW. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, II 


December 6, 1958: The Winter Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Pacific States, Southern Section, at the 
University of Southern California. President of the Southern 
Section is David McGrath, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louise M. J. Jones, Desert High 
School, Edwards Air Base, California. 

February 19-21, 1959: The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Classical Conference, at The Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. President of the Conference is Miss Lois A. Larson, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois; secretary 
is Miss Lucy A. Brokaw, The Latin School, Chicago. 

April 2-4, 1959: The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, at 
Milwaukee. President of the CAMWS is Professor Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa; secretary-treasurer, 
Professor John N. Hough, University of Colorado. 

April 3-4, 1959: The Fifty-third Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of New England, at Boston College. 
President of CANE is Professor George McLean Harper, Jr., 
Williams College; secretary-treasurer, Professor Claude W. 
Barlow, Clark University. 

April 23-25, 1959: The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, at 
Lexington. Director of the Conference is Professor Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, head of the department of ancient languages. 

April 24-25, 1959: The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Cen- 
tral Renaissance Conference, at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. President of the Conference is Professor Alfred M. 
Sterling, Stephens College; secretary, Professor Zay R. 
Sullens, Stephens College. 

April 24-25, 1959: Annual Spring Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. The New Jersey Classical Association has been in- 
vited to meet jointly with CAAS at this time. President of 
CAAS is Professor Eugene Miller, University of Pittsburgh; 
secretary-treasurer, Professor F. Gordon Stockin, Houghton 
College, Houghton, New York. 

April 24-25, 1959: The Thirty-first Annual National Con- 
vention of Eta Sigma Phi, nativnal honorary undergraduate 
classical fraternity, at Saint Louis, with headquarters at 
Hotel Melbourne, on the invitation of Beta Zeta Chapter, 
Saint Louis University. President of Eta Sigma Phi is David 
L. Biddle, undergraduate at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington, Pennsylvania; executive secretary and edi- 
tor of The Nuntius is Professor H. R. Butts, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Personalia Quaedam, II 


The Sixth Lecture on Liberal Education, presented to 
faculty, students, and other friends of the State University 
of South Dakota, February 19, 1958, was given by Professor 
Grace L. Beede, head of the department of classics. Her sub- 
ject was “The Classics in the Geophysical Year.” In October 
1958 the College of Arts and Sciences of the University 
issued the lecture as a published booklet. 

Elected president of the American Philological Association 
at the Ninetieth Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, December 
28-30, 1958, was Professor Robert John Getty, University of 
North Carolina; Professor James Wilson Poultney, The Johns 
Hopkins University, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Concurrently, Professor George E. Mylonas, Washington 
University, was reelected president of the Archaeological In- 
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stitute of America; Professor LeRoy Campbell, Brooklyn 
College, was reelected general secretary. 

The American Classical League has announced the appoint. 
ment of Professor William Millard Seaman, Michigan State 
University, as associate director of its Service Bureau at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. He will serve with the 
director of the Service Bureau, Professor W. L. Carr, Service 
Bureau and University of Kentucky. 

The annual Merit Award of the American Philologicaj 
Association was presented to Professor B. L. Ullman, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, during the Ninetieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the organization (Cincinnati, December 26-28, 1958) 
for his Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Rome 1955). 





Vergilian Society Summer School Plans 


The Vergilian Society of America, in its Classical Summer 
School, plans to offer three separate sessions in the Cumae- 
a area, as follows: July 15-27, 1959; July 29-August 10; 
and August 22-31. The cost will be $135 for the longer 
sessions, $115 for the shorter_session (August 22-81). A 
scholarship is available. The Classical Tour will be offered 
again, from July 1 to August 9, with visits to the major 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Mediaeval sites in South Italy, 
Sicily, the Rome area, and Etruria. The cost, exclusive of 
transatlantic passage, will be $575. Information and applica- 
tion forms are available from the undersigned Director of 
Summer Sessions, 1959. Early application is advised. 
lexander G. McKay 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





Playing with Paronomasia 


Any reader of Cicero is impressed with his verbal facility, 
with his ability to pun. When Verres claims he bought the 
statues which he is accused of stealing, Cicero asks whether 
it was an emptio or an ereptio. Again, when Cicero is speak- 
ing of Heius, the Mamertine, who is a character witness for 
Verres, he asks: Quae est ista laudatio, cum “laudator” 
interrogatus “laedat” necesse est? 

Cicero, however, uses a language well adapted to parono- 
masia. English is not so well equipped with parallel words. 
In a Latin Prose Composition class, on the other hand, the 
following two examples were developed from English: 

From Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, an English parono- 
masia: ‘‘Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough . . .” was 
rendered thus: Nunc Roma vera est, neque terra deest, a 
— which suggests in the Latin the pun of the 

nglish. 

Also there was brought tc the class a “slogan card,” which 
read: “Doing nothing is hard work—you can’t stop to rest!” 
This was quite neatly turned into: Nihil agere difficile 
negotium—fit ad quiescendum nec otium. 

Playing with paronomasia is fun. Try it sometime. 

D. Herbert Abel 
Loyola University (Chicago) ° 


Book Reviews 


Two University of California Studies: Arthur E. Gordon, 
Potitus Valerius Messalla, Consul Suffect 92 B.c. (University 
of California Publications in Classical Archaeology 3.2, 31- 
63; plates 7-9). Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 31-68; 3 plates. $0.50. L. A. 
MacKay, Janus (University of California Publications m 
Classical Philology 15.4, 157-182). Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 157-182. $0.50. 

Dio 51.21.1-2 mentions “the consul Valerius Potitus... 
successor of Sextus . . . who publicly and in person offered 
sacrifices in behalf of the senate and of the people upon 
Caesar’s arrival, a thing that had never before been done in 
the case of any other person.” Since the pertinent Fast: in 
their present form give no consuls suffect for the year im 
which this sacrifice was offered (29 B.c.), Borghesi and 
Mommsen accused Dio of here —- in error. Waddington, 
however, in view of an inscription found at Magnesia-near- 
Sipylus was inclined to subscribe to the accuracy of Dios 
account. Further epigraphical data has confirmed this latter 
opinion. In this excellent monograph, which is a model 0 
orderliness, Professor Gordon has gathered all the evidence 
pertaining to the consul suffect, satisfactorily explained the 
confusion caused by the adoption of the second cognomen 
“Potitus” as a praenomen, and given a reconstruction to the 
large epitaph of Potitus that was discovered in 1908. Since 
less than half of this inscription is still extant, it was first 
necessary to fill out the first line with the full title of te 
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J} does not aim at offering a complete account of the 
7 an exhaustive evaluation of scholarly work dealin 


deceased, and then, using this title as a basis for the width 
of the inscription, to fill in the other three lines with appro- 
priate Offices. Though no claim can be made for certainty 
in such reconstructions, Mr. Gordon’s intimate knowledge of 


‘\the period and of Roman epigraphy has provided us with a 
\rading that is certainly plausible, and probably the best 
that can be expected until by some rare chance the other 
| yction of the stone is found, or some other inscription per- 
j ining to Potitus is discovered. 


In the second study, Professor McKay says: “this study 
or 
with him 
<Janus>. It is concerned with investigating how far ancient 
widence and modern scholarship are consistent with the 


‘J hypothesis that at least one important element, and perhaps 


the most basic element in the conception of the god, was the 


4 (d-and-new moon” (p. 157). This theory is supported by 


numerous arguments: Janus is to be derived from *Dianus 
rather than from ianua, and hence is to be connected with 
Diana, the moon, rather than with doors; a number of his 
alt titles may be interpreted as pertaining to the new or old 
moon; his bifrontal image may have had its origin in two 
qescents of the moon placed back to back; the zani, or in 


} Cicero’s words transitiones perviae, which marked his shrines, 
| “may be taken to represent the interluniwm, the time of vary- 


ing length between the last sight of the old moon and the first 
sight of the new” (pp. 168-169); he was worshiped on the 
Kalends, that is, at the time of the appearance of the new 
moon; his connection with doorways “is unquestionable,” but 
fom Aristophanes (Ran. 366) we know that the moon was 
engaged in the protection of doorways, and “many a door is 
till being guarded by Janus the moon, in the form of a 
horseshoe” (p. 174); the iani in the Forum were the seat of 
fnancial transactions, and investments were made and bills 
came due on the Kalends, the first of the month; the god’s 
association with springs and fountains may be explained by 
the fact that the sun was conceived as drying up earthly 
moisture while the moon increased it; the god’s concern for 
the beginning of war may have been only a special applica- 
tion of his concern for all beginnings. His decline from a 
great to a shadowy figure may be explained by “the substitu- 
tion, perhaps under Greek influence, of the couple Jove-Juno 


‘ for the couple Jove-Janus as an expression of sovereignty. 


Juno’s lunar aspect, as Lucina, would favor encroachment on 
this sphere, and its final loss would be consummated by the 
advent of Diana of the Latins, apparently a later comer to 
Rome than was Janus” (p. 181). Professor MacKay’s mono- 
graph is scholarly and ingenious, but it presupposes a trans- 
erence from temporal (lunar) to spatial notions which seems 
to be a bit forced. But those who maintain that Janus became 
a god of beginnings because one had to pass through his 
door or gate in order to enter a house or city are faced with 
a somewhat similar difficulty. Hence this deity, in the words 
of Warde Fowler, will probably continue to be “the sport of 
sail (The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 


p. 125 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 





Three Language Studies: A. G. N. Flew, editor, Logic and 

mguage (Second Series). New York, Philosophical Library, 
1958). Pp. vii, 242. $4.75. William Elton, editor, Aesthetics 
and Language. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 
vi, 186, $4.75. Stephan Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 346. $10.00. 

The object of the first two volumes is essentially the 
same—to provide the general and interested public with a 
collection of representative essays dealing with linguistic 
problems. The first treats of some problems connected with 
‘gic and the second treats of others connected with art 
(titicism. With few exceptions, the articles are reprinted 
from English and American journals. I personally did not 
find the essays “easy reading.” This may in part have been 
ue to a certain unfamiliarity with the field, but I also have 
4 suspicion that those who are most engrossed with semantics 
are the very ones who lack the philosophical and psychological 
rinciples that could extricate them from their difficulties. 
or classical scholars, A. M. Maclver’s “Historical Explana- 
tion” in Logic and Language is perhaps the most interesting 
m these two collections. His essay is a refutation of the 
ldealistic interpretation of history which maintains that ‘all 
any is contemporary history.’ Most of the articles in the 
second volume are in one way or other opposed to an Idealistic 


Dhilosophy of aesthetics, but the methods of artistic inter- 
pretation fac ge are as a rule so individualistic that it 
ifficult to develop real principles of criticism from 
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them. The lack of conviction in many of these essays, despite 
their occasional insights, would seem to indicate that the only 
solid basis for pure logic and for the hypothetical logic of 
the fine arts is the Moderate Realism of Aristotle and the 
mediaeval Schoolmen. 

The third study is a reprint of a volume which first ap- 
peared in 1951, to which a supplement, “Recent Developments 
in Semantics,” has been added. The work is divided into five 
chapters: I, What Is Semantics? II, Descriptive Semantics; 
III, The Passage from Descriptive to Historical Semantics; 
IV, Historical Semantics; V, General Semantics. Semantics, 
“the theory of meaning” (p. 1), is interpreted on Behavior- 
istic principles: “Active and passive speech-experiences, 
sounds, words and phrases pronounced and heard—or even 
written and read—leave behind a set of residual traces, 
engrams, in the minds of members of the speech-community. 
These networks of symbol-engrams overlap within the com- 
munity: no single mind, however capacious, can carry the 
entire vocabulary. Between them, these engram-systems form 
a vehicle of communication: ‘la langue’” (p. 27-28; cf. also 
67-69). The objection raised by Weisgerber and Trier “that 
semantics is in an impasse ... doomed to atomism by the 
notion of ‘meaning’ itself” is supposedly answered by an 
appeal to a “study of speech content (Sprachinhaltsfor- 
schung); and the first-fruits of this reorientation have al- 
ready appeared in the form of the theory of semantic 
fields” (p. 75). In other words, “everything is interconnected 
in synchronous systems; everything holds together: conven- 
tionality and motivation, onomatopoeia and popular etymol- 
ogy, emotive meaning, synonymy, polysemy, and homonymy 
form one organic whole, a unique dosage and a precarious 
equilibrium found nowhere else. Moreover, they are inter- 
linked with the phonological, morphological, and syntactic 
system, with the stratification of the vocabulary, with the 
social and dialectal structure prevailing at that given time, 
with foreign influences, standards of style, modes of spelling, 
and even punning technique; and, transcending the bounda- 
ries of language, with the general ‘atmosphere’, cultural 
aspirations and moral outlook peculiar to the age” (p. 187). 
But this is but one aspect of semantics: “All the time fresh 
synchronous networks . . . unfold themselves and rearrange 
the pattern” (p. 188). From static, synchronistic, descriptive 
semantics, one must pass on to dynamic, diachronistic, his- 
torical semantics: ‘“ ‘Semantic change,’ like any kind of 
linguistic change, is par excellence a diachronistic notion, 
completely untranslatable into synchronistic language... . 
If meaning is conceived as a reciprocal relationship obtain- 
ing between name and sense, then a semantic change will 
occur whenever a new name becomes attached to a sense 
and/or a new sense to a name” (p. 171). These two explana- 
tions of the “meaning” of words seem to me te labor under 
grave difficulties. In the first place, to explain the meaning 
of a word only from its total context would seem to imply 
that one would have to have universal knowledge before any 
particular knowledge, which is contrary to all experience. 
Secondly, if language is nothing but a series of linguistically 
coordinated stimuli and responses, how is it possible to break 
the chain of reaction so that in the author’s own words “a 
new name becomes attached to a sense and/or a new sense 
to a name”? In the supplement which has been added to this 
volume, Professor Ullmann notes the hostility which many 
structural linguists have for the study of semantics. His 
concern about such an attitude is, I believe, fully justified; but 
I also believe that students of semantics, despite all their 
learning and ingenuity as are admirably manifest in this 
book, are fishing in very shallow waters as long as they 
base their investigations on principles derived from Pavlov’s 


experiments with dogs. 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 





Bartholomew Fuerst, A Reading Course in Greek (Book I: 
Biblical Greek). Saint Meinrad, Indiana; A Grail Publica- 
tion, 1957: third printing. Pp. 282; Flash Cards Greek New 
Testament. $3.50. 

The bare title of this book could easily be misleading. 
This is not a textbook in classical Greek or modern Greek, 
but a reading course book in New Testament Greek. This 
book is actually a realistic attempt to face the problem that 
the study of Greek is confronting today, particularly in the 
theological seminaries. The sad but true fact is that even the 
seminaries are no longer getting students who are adequately 
prepared in classical Greek before they can p 
the study of New Testament Greek. In fact, it seems much 
more usual nowadays to get students with no Greek and, of 
course, the formidable problem is how to teach them the 
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basic elements of Greek (usually with a classical Greek text- 
book), then have them read at least a solid semester of 
classical Greek, and then get them started in an intensive 
study of New Testament Greek. All this in a very limited 
time within the already overcrowded program of the semi- 
narian. The teaching of Greek under these circumstances 
becomes a formidable challenge. 


Bartholomew Fuerst, in his text, which is described as 
A Reading Course in Greek, has set out to introduce the 
student to New Testament Greek by using New Testament 
Greek as the basis for the student’s learning of the Greek 
language. The emphasis is on learning how to translate 
New Testatment Greek into English with the hope that first- 
hand acquaintance with the Greek text may prove useful to 
the future clergyman and theologian in his study of the 
Seriptures and dogmatics. A second volume (as yet unpub- 
lished), according to the author, would contain readings from 
the Acts and St. Paul, from patristic Greek, and from Plato 
and Aristotle. This projected volume could provide material 
for a second and third year course in Greek. 


Needless to say, the present text can be readily used by 
interested persons outside the seminary, namely in liberal 
arts colleges which offer a course in New Testament Greek. 
The book contains fifty-five lessons, forty of which are taken 
from the Gospel according to Saint John. John’s vocabulary 
and style are simple enough to be easily adaptable for a be- 
ginner’s preparation. The last fifteen lessons contain excerpts 
from the Gospel according to Saint Luke, a pedagogically logi- 
cal progression. Each lesson is profusely annotated to assist 
the student in every possible way. The Greek of the first five 
lessons has even been transliterated into English; the first 
ten lessons also contain an interlinear translation. Every 
possible educational device is thus utilized to facilitate the 
arduous task of the beginning student. 

Each lesson contains Explanations, Observations, Vocabu- 
lary, Word Study (Etymology), Exercises (Greek to English 
and English to Greek), and Topic for Study. A substantial 
“Grammar Survey” (pp. 211-262) can be found at the end 
of the book as well as the usual Greek to English and English 
to Greek vocabulary. 

The student is encouraged to use the vocabulary flash 
cards, which contain the 800 most frequently used words of 
the New Testament—Based on Bruce M. Metzger, Lexical 
Aids for Students of New Testament Greek (Princeton 1946). 
In this respect, suggestions for budgeting of time are made 
at the end of each lesson. 

The book contains a large number of photographs of 
classical Greek objects, mostly taken from University Prints. 
This reviewer finds these illustrations quite annoying in view 
of the fact that they have nothing to do with the rest of the 
book. A tastefully arranged series of illustrations from the 
period of the New Testament and the first century of the 
Christian era would certainly have been more appropriate. 

A Reading Course in Greek also contains a disturbingly 
large number of mistakes in accents. This would perhaps 
emphasize the need for at least an elementary knowledge of 
modern Greek pronunciation, which would help many Hellen- 
ists to get the right kind of accent in the right place. 

Finally, it would have improved the book considerably to 
have had a good, solid introduction to the background of the 
New Testament language, the koiné, if not also some selected 
general material on the historical and cultural background of 
the period in question. 

John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 





Ulric Devaré, Zariné (Les Larmes de la Destiné) : Tragedy 
in Two Acts: translated from the French by Berthe Dumas. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 68. $2.75. 


This short play has all the appearance of a contaminatio 
of the plots of the Medea and the Oedipus Rex. Zariné, a 
noble Roman woman who has been deserted by her husband, 
unwittingly falls in love with her own son fifteen years later, 
and then commits suicide. The banality of the plot is not 
helped by such infelicities as: “Like you and I, Denis” 
(p. 16), and such non-classical jargon as: “We are in a 
century of enigmatic characteristics pertaining to the ways 
of moral living. In Rome and Greece we worship all that is 
beautiful in regard to physical array” (p. 39). 


M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 
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